CHECKLIST: REVISING A DRAFT 
the essay informative and interesting? Does it indicate the scope and 
e essay? (pages 186, 189) Is it in the proper form? (pages 307-44) 

ening paragraph interesting, and by its end does it focus on the topic? 

156, 219-22) 

e work of art identified as precisely as possible (artist, material, location, 

d so on)? (pages 308-10) Are photocopies of works of art included? 

point (thesis) stated soon enough—perhaps even in the title—and is it 

in view? (pages 19-20) 

organization reasonable and clear? (pages 20-21, 18485) Does each 

lead into the next without irrelevancies? 

each paragraph unified by a topic sentence or topic idea? (pages 211-12) 

Are some paragraphs too long or too short to be read with pleasure? (pages 217-19) 

3 Do transitions connect the paragraphs? (pages 215-17) 

| Are generalizations and assertions about personal responses supported by 
evidence—by references to concrete Butts in the Work? (pages 34, 39-40) 

@ the sentences concise, clear, and emphatic? Are needless words and inflated 

ge eliminated? (pages 203-05) 

e concluding paragraph conclusive without being repetitive? (pages 222-24) 

the dates and quotations accurate? Is credit given to sources? (pages 295-96, 
33) 

€ quotations introduced adequately with signal phases such as “Crow offers 

ising comparison,” so that the reader understands why the quotation is 

ed? (pages 272, 302-03, 324-25) 

long quotations really necessary? Can some be shortened (using ellipses 
te omissions) or summarized in my own words? (pages 328-30) 

th titles of works of art—other than architecture—underlined to indicate 

es? (page 323) 

tnotes and bibliographic references in the proper form? (pages 334-44) 

‘Kept in mind the needs of my audience—for instance by defining 

terms? (pages 10-11, 43-44, 188-89) 
ble human being speaking in this essay? (pages 200-01) 
properly formatted? Does my last name and the page number 
at the top of each page? (pages 307-08) 
? essay been proofread? Are spelling and punctuation correct? 
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FORMAL ANALYSIS 
AND STYLE 


- a to me that the modern painter cannot express this age, the air- 
plane, the atom bomb, the radio, in the old forms of the Renaissance or of 
any other past culture. Each age finds its own technique. 


—Jackson Pollock 
He has found his style when he cannot do otherwise. 


—Paul Klee 
All art is at once surface and symbol. 


—Oscar Wilde 


WHAT FORMAL ANALYSIS IS 


ee ico ns Are ie the form the artist produces; that is, an analysis 
of art, which is ma le up of such things as line, sha | 
mass, composition. These things give the stone or canvas it ae dae 
1 anvas its form, it: i 
- content, its meaning. Rudolph Arnheim’s assertion, in ne ete osak 
ae (1974), Pages 458-60, that the curves in Michelangelo’s The Creation 
vat ead transmitted, life-giving energy is a brief example. Similarly, one 
“y at a pyramid resting on its base conveys stability, whereas an inverted 
ah CES resting “e a cig as instability or precariousness. 
: nit we grant that these forms may not universall th ; 
igs, we can perhaps agree that at least in 1 Gilet 
members of a given interpretive apeeeaiaes oy a gale 
OE MAE Seats es perceive certain forms or lines 
Formal analysis assumes that clear-sighted minds agree that a work of art is 


1. aconstructed object, 
2. with a stable meaning, and 


3. that can be ascertained b i i i 
5 UCT rly y studying the relationships between the 
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If the elements “cohere,” the work is “meaningful.” That is, a work of art 
is an independent object that possesses certain properties, and (according 
to those who practice formal analysis) if we think straight, we can examine 
these properties and can say what the work represents and what it means. 
We are (so to speak) in the artist’s studio, looking over the artist’s shoulder, 
seeing and explaining why the elements in the work cause us to respond 
to it the way we do. The work speaks directly to us, and we understand 
its language—we respond appropriately to its characteristics (shape, color, 
texture, and so on), at least if we share the artist’s culture. Formal critics 
assume that a work of art says something, has a meaning, and that when 
they interpret a work they are helping their readers to grasp the meaning 
that its creator put into it. 


FORMAL ANALYSIS VERSUS DESCRIPTION 


Is the term formal analysis merely a pretentious substitute for descrip- 
tion? Not quite. A description is an impersonal inventory, dealing with 
the relatively obvious, reporting what any eye might see: “A woman in a 
white dress sits at a table, reading a letter. Behind her . . . ” A description 
can also comment on the artistic medium and on the execution of the work 
(“thick strokes of paint,” “a highly polished surface”), but unlike an analysis, 
a description does not offer inferences, and it does not evaluate. 

A highly detailed description that seeks to bring the image before the read- 
er’s eyes—a kind of writing fairly common in the days before illustrations of 
artworks were readily available in books—is sometimes called an ekphrasis or 
ecphrasis (plural: ekphraseis), from the Greek word for “description” (ek = out, 
phrazein = tell, declare). Such a description may be set forth in terms that also 
seek to convey the writer's emotional response to the work. That is, the descrip- 
tion praises the work by seeking to give the reader a sense of being in its pres- 
ence, especially by commenting on the presumed emotions expressed by the 
depicted figures. Here is an example: “We recoil with the terrified infant, who 
averts his eyes from the soldier whose heart is as hard as his burnished armor.” 

Writing of this sort is no longer common; a description today is more 
likely to tell us, for instance, that 

The head of this portrait sculpture faces front; the upper part of the 

nose and the rim of the right earlobe are missing. . . . The closely 
cropped beard and mustache are indicated by short, random strokes 
of the chisel 


These statements, from an entry in the catalog of an exhibition, are all 
true, and they can be useful, but they scarcely reveal the thought, the 
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reflectiveness, that we associate with analysis. When the entry in the cata- 
log goes on, however, to say 


The surfaces below the eyes and cheeks are sensitively modeled to suggest 
the soft, fleshy forms of age 


we begin to feel that now indeed we are reading not merely a description 
but an analysis, because the writer is explaining how things function— is in 
effect arguing a thesis. 

Similarly, although the statement that “the surface is in excellent condi- 
tion” is purely descriptive (despite the apparent value judgment in “excellent”), 
the statement that the “dominating block form” of the portrait contributes to 
“the impression of frozen tension” can reasonably be called analytic. One rea- 
son we can characterize this statement as analytic (rather than descriptive) is 
that it offers an argument, in this instance an argument concerned with cause 
and effect: The dominating block form, the writer argues, produces an effect— 
causes us to perceive a condition of frozen tension. 

Much of any formal analysis will inevitably consist of description (“The pupils 
of the eyes are tumed upward”), and accurate descriptive writing itself requires 
careful observation of the object and careful use of words. But an essay is a formal 
analysis rather than a description only if it connects effects with causes, thereby 
showing how the described object works. For example, “The pupils of the eyes 
are tumed upward” is a description, but the following revision is an analytic state- 
ment: “The pupils of the eyes are turned upward, suggesting a heaven-fixed gaze. 
or, more bluntly, suggesting that the figure is divinely inspired.” ; 

In short, when one writes a formal analysis one takes a “look under the 
hood,” in the words of Professor Rosalind Krauss. Another way of putting it 
is to say that analysis tries to answer the somewhat odd-sounding question 
“How does the work mean?” ; 


Opposition to Formal Analysis 


Formal analysis, we have seen, assumes that artists shape their materials so 
that a work of art embodies a particular meaning and evokes a pleasurable 
response in the spectator. The viewer today does not try to see the historical 
object with “period” eyes but, rather, sees it with an aesthetic attitude. The 
purpose of formal analysis is to show how intended meanings are communi- 
cated in an aesthetic object. 

For the past few decades, however, these assumptions have been 
strongly called into question. Interest has markedly shifted from the work as 
a thing whose meaning is contained within itself—a decontextualized object 
to be looked at enjoyed—to the work of as a thing whose meaning largely 
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or even entirely consists of its context, its relation to things outside of itself, 
such as institutions or individuals for whom the work was produced. Thus, 
in this newer view, the first thing (and the chief thing) to say about a statue 
of King Khafre ( see page 98)—a statue that a modern viewer might think 
is lacking in naturalness, lacking in the revelation of any personality—is that 
it was designed to impress viewers with the king’s impersonality, his lack of 
ordinary mortality, the closeness his nature to the gods. It served a political 
function. 

In short, there has been a shift from viewing an artwork as a thing 
of value in itself—or as an object that provides pleasure and that con- 
veys some sort of profound and perhaps universal meaning—to viewing 
the artwork as an object that reveals the power-structure of a society. 
The work is brought down to earth, so to speak, and is said thereby to 
be “demystified.” Thus the student does not look for a presumed unified 
whole. On the contrary, the student “deconstructs” the work by looking 
for “fissures” and “slippages” that give away—reveal, unmask, debunk— 
the underlying political and social realities that the artist sought to cover 
up with sensuous appeal. 

A discussion of an early nineteenth-century idyllic landscape paint- 
ing, for instance, today might call attention not to the elegant brushwork 
and the color harmonies (which earlier might have been regarded as 
sources of aesthetic pleasure), or even to the neat hedges and meander- 
ing streams (meant to evoke a pleasing sensation) but, rather, the analy- 
sis might be chiefly concerned with what significant issues of its day the 
picture hides from us. An analysis of this sort might call attention to such 

social matters as 


¢ the painter's unwillingness to depict the hardships of rural life, 
as well as the cruel economic realities of landownership in an age 
when poor families could be driven from their homes at the whim 
of a rich landowner who wanted a pleasant view. 
e Such a discussion might even argue that when we demystify the 
icture—when (in this view) we turn from relatively trivial talk 
about aesthetic matters to serious talk about what the picture really 
does, we can see that what the picture’s true function is, by means 
of its visual seductiveness, to legitimize social inequalities. 
We will return to the matters of demystification and deconstruction in 
Chapter 12, when we look at the social historian’s approach to artworks, on 


pages 248-49.) 
We can grant that works of art are partly shaped by social and politi- 


cal forces (these are the subjects of historical and political approaches, 
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discussed in Chapter 12); and we can grant that works of art are partly 
shaped by the artist’s personality (the subject of psychoanalytical 
approaches, discussed in Chapter 12). But this is only to say that works of 
art can be studied from several points of view; it does not invalidate the 
view that these works are also, at least in part, shaped by conscious inten- 
tions, and that the shapes or constructions that the artists (consciously or 
not) have produced convey a meaning. 


STYLE AS THE SHAPER OF FORM 


It is now time to define the elusive word style. The first thing to say is that 
the word is not used by most art historians to convey praise, as in “He has 
style.” Rather, it is used neutrally: Everyone and everything made has a 
style—good, bad, or indifferent. The person who, as we say, “talks like a 
book” has a style (probably an annoying one), and the person who keeps 
saying, “Uh, you know what I mean” has a style too (different, but equally 
annoying). 

Similarly, whether we wear jeans or gray flannel slacks, we have a style 
in our dress. We may claim to wear any old thing, but in fact we don’t; 
there are clothes we wouldn’t be caught dead in. The clothes we wear are 
expressive; they announce that we are police officers or bankers or tourists 
or college students—or at least they show what we want to be thought to be. 
It is not silly to think of our clothing as a sort of art that we make. Once we 
go beyond clothing as something that merely serves the needs of modesty 
and that provides protection against heat and cold and rain, we get clothing 
whose style is expressive. 

To turn now to our central topic—style in art—we can all instantly tell 
the difference between a picture by van Gogh and one by Norman Rockwell 
or Walt Disney, even though the subject matter of all three pictures may be 
the same (e.g., a seated woman). How can we tell? By the style—that is, 
by line, color, medium, and all of the other things we talked about earlier 
in this chapter. Walt Disney’s figures tend to be built up out of circles and 
ovals (think of Mickey Mouse), and the color shows no modeling or traces 
of brush strokes; Norman Rockwell’s methods of depicting figures are dif- 
ferent, and van Gogh’s are different in yet other ways. Similarly, a Chinese 
landscape, painted with ink on silk or on paper, simply cannot look like a 
van Gogh landscape done with oil paint on canvas, partly because the mate- 
rials prohibit such identity and partly because the Chinese painter’s vision 
of landscape (usually lofty mountains) is not van Gogh’s vision. Their works 
“say” different things. 
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“We're in Japanese waters, that’s for sure.” Anatol Kovarsky/Cartoon Bank. 


We recognize certain distinguishing characteristics (from large matters, 
such as choice of subject and composition, to small matters, such as kinds of 
brush strokes) that mark an artist, or a period, or a culture, and these consti- 
tute the style. Almost anyone can distinguish between a landscape painted by a 
traditional Chinese artist and one painted by van Gogh. But it takes consider- 
able familiarity with van Gogh to be able to say of a work, “Probably 1888 or 
maybe 1889,” just as it takes considerable familiarity with the styles of Chinese 
painters to be able to say, “This is a Chinese painting of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in fact the late seventeenth century. It belongs to the Nanking School and 
is a work by Kung Hsien—not by a follower, and certainly not a copy, but the 
genuine article.” 

Style, then, is revealed in form; an artist creates form by applying cer- 
tain techniques to certain materials in order to embody a particular vision or 
content. In different ages people have seen things differently: 


¢ the nude body as splendid, or the nude body as shameful; 

¢ Jesus as majestic ruler, or Jesus as the sufferer on the cross; 

¢ landscape as pleasant, domesticated countryside, or landscape as 
wild nature. 


So the chosen subject matter is not only part of the content but also part of 
that assemblage of distinguishing characteristics that constitutes a style. 
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All of the elements of style, finally, are expressive. Take ceramics as 
an example. The kind of clay, the degree of heat at which it is baked, the 
decoration or glaze (if any), the shape of the vessel, the thickness of its wall, 
all are elements of the potter's style, and all contribute to the expressive 
form. But not every expressive form is available in every age; certain visions, 
and certain technologies, are, in certain ages, unavailable. Porcelain, as 
opposed to pottery, requires a particular kind of clay and an extremely high 
temperature in the kiln, and these were simply not available to the earliest 
Japanese potters. Even the potter’s wheel was not available to them; they 
built their pots by coiling ropes of clay and then, sometimes, they smoothed 
the surface with a spatula. The result is a kind of thick-walled, low-fired 
ceramic that expresses energy and earthiness, far different from those deli- 
cate Chinese porcelains that express courtliness and the power of technol- 
ogy (or, we might say, of art). 


SAMPLE ESSAY: A FORMAL ANALYSIS 


The following sample essay, written by an undergraduate, includes a 
good deal of description (a formal analysis usually begins with a fairly 
full description of the artwork), and the essay is conspicuously imper- 
sonal (another characteristic of a formal analysis). But notice that even 
this apparently dispassionate assertion of facts is shaped by a thesis. If 
we stand back from the essay, we can see that the basic point or argu- 
ment is this: The sculpture successfully combines a highly conventional 
symmetrical style, on the one hand, with mild asymmetry and a degree 
of realism, on the other. 

Put thus, the thesis does not sound especially interesting, but that 
is because the statement is highly abstract, lacking in concrete detail. 
A writer’s job is to take that idea (thesis) and to present it in an inter- 
esting and convincing way. In drafting and revising an essay, good writ- 
ers keep thinking, “I want my readers to see. . . .” The idea will come 
alive for the reader when the writer supports it by calling attention to 
specific details—the evidence—as the student writer does in the 
following essay. 

Notice, by the way, that in his first sentence the students refers 
to “Figure 1,” which is a photograph of the work he discusses. (The 
images in an essay or book are called figures, and they are numbered 
consecutively.) This illustration (page 55) originally appeared on a 
separate page at the end of the paper, but here it has been put before 
the essay. 
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Figure 1. Seated 
Statue of Prince 
Khunera as a Scribe. 
Egyptian, Old Kingdom, 
Dynasty 4, reign of 
Menkaure, 2490-2472 
B.C. Egypt (Giza, 
Menkaure Cemetery, 
MQ1). Limestone, 
Height X width x 
depth: 30.5 X 21.5 x 
16 cm (12 X 8/6 X 

6 Ae in.) Museum 

of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Harvard University— 
Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts Expedition, 
13.3140. Photograph 

© 2013 Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 


Stephen Beer 
Fine Arts 10A 
September 10, 2013 
Formal Analysis: Prince Khunera as a Scribe 
Prince Khunera as a Scribe, a free-standing Egyptian sculpture 
12 inches tall, now in the Museum of Fine Arts Boston (Figure 1), was 


found at Giza in a temple dedicated to the father of the prince, King 


Mycerinus. The limestone statue may have been a tribute to that Fourth 

Dynasty king.! The prince, sitting cross-legged with a scribal tablet on 

his lap, rests his hands on his thighs. He wears only a short skirt or kilt. 
The statue is in excellent condition although it is missing its 


right forearm and hand. Fragments of the left leg and the scribe's 


IMuseum label. 
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tablet also have been lost. The lack of any difference in the carv- 
ing between the bare stomach and the kilt suggests that these two 
features were once differentiated by contrasting paint that has now 
faded, but the only traces of paint remaining on the figure are bits of 
black on the hair and eyes. 

The statue is symmetrical, composed along a vertical axis which 
runs from the crown of the head into the base of the sculpture. The 
sculptor has relied on basic geometric forms in shaping the statue on 
either side of this axis. Thus, the piece could be described as a circle 
(the head) within a triangle (the wig) which sits atop a square and two 
rectangles (the torso, the crossed legs, and the base). The reliance 
on basic geometric forms reveals itself even in details. For example, 
the forehead is depicted as a small triangle within the larger triangu- 
lar form of the headdress. 

On closer inspection, however, one observes that the Tigidity of 
both this geometric and symmetric organization is relieved by the 
artist's sensitivity to detail and by his ability as a sculptor. None of the 
shapes of the work is a true geometric form. The full, rounded face is 
more of an oval than a circle, but actually it is neither. The silhouette 
of the upper part of the body is defined by softly undulating lines that 
represent the muscles of the arms and that modify the simplicity of 
a strictly square shape. Where the prince’s naked torso meets his 
Kilt, just below the waist, the sculptor has suggested portliness by 
allowing the form of the stomach to swell slightly. Even the “circular” 
navel is flattened into an irregular shape by the suggested weight of 
the body. The contours of the base, a simple matter at first glance, 
actually are not exactly four-square but rather are slightly curvilinear. 
Nor is the symmetry on either side of the vertical axis perfect: Both 
the mouth and the nose are slightly askew; the right and left forearms 
originally struck different poses; and the left leg is given prominence 
over the right. These departures from symmetry and from geometry 
enliven the statue, giving it both an individuality anda personality. 
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Although most of the statue is carved in broad planes, the 
sculptor has paid particular attention to details in the head. There he 


attempted to represent realistically the details of the prince's face. 


The parts of the eyes, for example—the eyebrows, eyelids, eyeballs, 


and sockets—are distinct. Elsewhere the artist has not worked in 


such probing detail. The breasts, for instance, are rendered in large 


forms, the nipples being absent. The attention to the details of the 
face suggests that the artist attempted to render a lifelikeness of the 
prince himself. 


[he prince is represented in a scribe’s pose but without a 


scribe’s tools. The prince is not actually doing anything. He merely 


sits. The absence of any open spaces (between the elbows and the 
waist) contributes to the figure’s composure or self-containment. But 
if he sits, he sits attentively: There is nothing static here. The slight 
upward tilt of the head and the suggestion of an upward gaze of the 
eyes give the impression that the alert prince is attending someone 
else, perhaps his father the king. The suggestion in the statue is one 
of imminent work rather than of work in process. 

Thus, the statue, with its variations from geometric order, 
suggests the presence, in stone, of a particular man. The pose may be 
standard and the outer form may appear rigid at first, yet the sculptor 
has managed to depict an individual. The details of the face and the 
overfleshed belly reveal an intent to portray a person, not just an 
idealized member of the scribal profession. Surely when freshly painted 
these elements of individuality within the confines of conventional forms 


and geometric structure were even more compelling. 


Behind the Scene: Beer’s Essay, from Early 
Responses to Final Version 


This essay is good because it is clear and interesting and especially 
because it helps the reader to see and enjoy the work of art. Now let’s go 
backstage, so to speak, to see how Stephen Beer turned his notes into an 
effective final draft. 
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Beer's Earliest Responses. After studying the object and reading the 
museum label, Beer jotted down ideas in the SuperNoteCard application 
from Mindola Software, although he could just as easily have used sever- 
al other applications. What historical information does the label provide? 
(Beer recorded the material on a virtual note card.) Can the sculpture be 
called realistic? Yes and no. (Beer typed his responses, on another virtual 
note card.) What is the condition of the piece? (Again he put his responses 
on their own cards.) A day later, when he returned to work on his paper, 
stimulated by another look at the artwork and by a review of his notes, Beer 
made additional notes. 


Organizing notes. When the time came to turn the notes into a draft and 
the revised draft into an essay, Beer reviewed the notes and added further 
thoughts. Next, he organized the notes, assigning them to categories so that 
whatever notes he had about (for instance) realism were grouped together. 
Reviewing the notes in each section, and, on the basis of the review (after 
making a backup copy), deleting a few cards that no longer seemed useful, 
as well as reassigning an occasional card to a different category, Beer started 
to think about how he might organize his essay. 

As a first step in settling on an organization, he arranged the note cards 
into a sequence that seemed reasonable to him. It made sense, he thought, to 
begin with some historical background and a brief description, then to touch 
on Egyptian sculpture in general (but he soon decided not to include this gen- 
eral material), then to go on to some large points about the particular piece, 
then to refine some of these points, and finally to offer some sort of conclusion, 
This organization, he felt, was reasonable and would enable his reader to fol- 
low his argument easily. 


Preparing a Preliminary Outline. In order to get a clearer idea of where 
he might be going, Beer then typed an outline—the gist of what at this stage 
seemed to be the organization of his chief points in the OmniOutliner (Omni 
Group), although he could just as easily have used the Outline view in Microsoft 
Word. In short, he prepared a map or rough outline so that he could easily see, 
almost ata glance, if each part of his paper would lead coherently to the next part. 

In surveying his outline, Beer became aware of points that he should 
have included but that he had overlooked, 

A tentative outline, after all, is not a straitjacket that determines the 
shape of the final essay. To the contrary, it is a preliminary map that, when 
examined, helps the writer to see not only pointless detours—these will 
be eliminated in the draft—but also undeveloped areas that need to be 
worked up. As the two versions of Beer’s outline indicate, after drafting 
his map he made some important changes before writing a first draft. 
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Writing a Draft. Working from his thoughtfully revised outline, Beer 
wrote a first draft, which he then revised into a second draft. The truth of 
the matter is that when we write a first draft—even after we have jotted 
down notes and thought about rearranging and amplifying them—we are 
still writing to clarify our ideas for ourselves; we are still getting ideas, still 
learning, still teaching ourselves. Probably it is only after we have written 
a first draft that we can seriously begin to revise our thoughts for a reader. 

Word processing programs, such as Microsoft Word, allow you to track 
the revisions made to a document and look at different versions of a docu- 
ment. However, many writers find comfort in having a printed copy of each 
draft to go over with a pen; the desired changes can then be made (and kept 
track of) on the computer. 

The word draft, by the way, comes from the same Old English root that 
gives us draw. When you draft an essay, you are making a sketch, putting on 
paper (or screen) a sketch or plan that you will later refine. 


Outlining a Draft. A good way to test the coherence of a final draft—to 
see if indeed it qualifies as an essay rather than as a draft—is to outline it, 
paragraph by paragraph, in two ways, indicating 


(a) what each paragraph says 

(b) what each paragraph does 

Here is a double outline of this sort for Beer’s seven-paragraph 
essay. In (a) we get a brief summary of what Beer is saying in each para- 
graph, and in (b) we get, in the italicized words, a description of what 
Beer is doing. 

Reminder: An outline of this sort is not intended as a device that will 
help a writer produce a first draft; rather, it is a way of checking a final draft. 
Probably the best way to produce a first draft is, after doing some thought- 
ful looking, to jot down a few phrases, think about them, add and rearrange 
as necessary, and then start drafting. 


. Historical background and brief description 


l. a 

b. Introduces the artwork 
2. a. The condition of the artwork 

b. Provides further overall description, preparatory to the analysis 
3. a. The geometry of the work 

b. Introduces the thesis, concerning the basic, overall geometry 
4. a. Significant details 

b. Modifies (refines) the argument 
5. a. The head 

b. Compares the realism of head with the breasts, in order to 


make the point that the head is more detailed 
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6. a. The pose 
b. Argues that the pose is not static 
7. a. Geometric, yet individual 
b. Concludes, largely by summarizing 


An outline of this sort, in which you force yourself to consider not only the con- 
tent but also the function of each paragraph, will help you to see if your essay 


* says something and 
© says it with the help of an effective structure. 


If the structure is sound, your argument will flow nicely. 


POSTSCRIPT: THOUGHTS ABOUT THE WORDS 
“REALISTIC” AND “IDEALIZED” 


In his fifth paragraph (page 57) Beer uses the word “realistically,” and in his 
final paragraph he uses “idealized.” These words, common in essays on art, 
deserve comment. Let’s begin a bit indirectly. Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) says that 
the arts originate in two basic human impulses, the impulse to imitate (from the 
Greek word mimesis, imitation) and the impulse to create patterns or harmony. 
In small children we find both (1) the impulse to imitate in their mimicry of 
others and (2) the impulse to harmony in their fondness for rocking and for 
strongly rhythmic nursery rhymes. Most works of art, as we shall see, combine 
imitation (mimicry, a representation of what the eye sees, realism) with har- 
mony (an overriding form or pattern produced by a shaping idea). “We can 
imagine,” Kenneth Clark wrote, “that the early sculptor who found the features 
of a head conforming to an ovoid, or the body conforming to a column, had a 
deep satisfaction. Now it looks as if it would last” (Introduction to Masterpieces 
of Fifty Centuries, 1970, page 15). In short, artists have eyes, but they also have 
ideas about basic patterns that underlie the varied phenomena around us. 

For an extreme example of a body simplified to a column—a body 
shaped by the idea that a body conforms to a column—vwe can look at 
Constantin Brancusi’s Torso of a Young Man (1924). Here the artist’s idea 


